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From the Pishop-Elert 


Dear Readers of “The Diocese of Olympia’: 
(I hope you are a goodly number). 


_ Your Editor, the Reverend Mr. Bateman, has 
kindly given me the opportunity to send you this 
message through the next issue of your paper. 

First of all then I should like to speak to the 
Boys and Girls of our Church Schools: 

By the time this reaches you, we shall be well 
along in the blessed Lententide. What a splendid 
time to contemplate the primary business of the 


_ Church which is the advancement of our blessed 


Lord’s Kingdom upon earth. 


Each and every one of you represents an 
attempt of God the Father to deliver a message 
to His world. I._wonder if you are familiar with 
those lines which are quoted as the closing words 
of “Our Fathers Business’ the Mission Study 
book for 1924. 

Let me quote them here and then you will, have 
the thought that is in my own mind. 


“Christ has no hands but our hands, 
To do His work today; 

He has no feet but our feet, 
To lead men in His way; 

He has no tongues but our tongues, 
To tell men how He died; 

He has no help but our help, 
To bring them to His side.” 


Yes, He is dependent upon each of us to do His 
work and if you once really see yourselves as 
God’s co-workers, you cannot do less than your 
best for Him, knowing that the best that has been 
done for you, or ever will be done for you, has 
been done by Him in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


TO THE CLERGY 


I rejoice in the opportunity to send to you my 
dear brothers, this little word of greeting through 
the medium of this paper. 

As you know, I am still one of you and with you 
in the ministry of our Lord. I pledge you my. 
word, however, that one of my prayers will be that 
I may be able to keep fresh in my mind the view- 
point of the parish priest whose opportunities and 
joys, duties and responsibilities, yes burdens and 


discouragements are very well known to me now 
and I hope that they will never be forgotten. 


On the other hand you too cannot be otherwise 
than sympathetic, if you will in imagination stand 
with me where I am standing, trying to realize 
the responsibilities of the leadership which you 
have committed to me. I recall so well the leader- 
ship of some of the bishops under whom I have 
served and what it has meant to me. But who 
am I that I should presume to lead? 


You can answer that question only as you an- 
swer it for yourselves in your present positions 
as leaders of your respective flocks. Who are 
we that we should presume to lead? We are in 
the providence of God, the ambassadors of His 
Christ and there can be neither leadership nor 
following worthy of the name apart from recogni- 
tion of the fact that “Christ 1s the Head of the 
Church.” In all humility then but yet with con- 
viction we can say with St. Paul “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 


TO THE LAITY 


To you of the laity, let me say that one of the 
most sobering thoughts I have had since the day 
of my election is of that change in my relation- 
ship to you which will follow upon my consecra- 
tion as your Bishop. 

I am wondering how it is going to feel to be- 
long to everybody in general but to nobody in 
particular. Yet there is compensation for me in 
the thought that this very detachment will enable 
me to be of help in ways which have not been 
possible for me hitherto. 


The great necessity at the very beginning of 


my own service among you will be absolute conf- . 


dence in the integrity of each other’s intentions 
and perfect frankness. as to everything that enters 
into that knowledge upon which judgments must 
be based and decisions made. 

Thus all working together, pulling together and 
praying together, (it is not at all necessary that 
we all think alike), may we look forward and go 
forward under God with the work which he has 
given us to do. 

Faithfully your friend, 
S. ARTHUR HUSTON. 
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S. Mark’s 


Travis Park 


San Antonio, Texas. 
March 5, 1925. 
The Reverend Rodney J. Arney, 
207 South Third Street, 
Kent, Washington. 
My dear Mr. Arney: 

I appreciate your anxiety to have 
me on the scene as early as possible 
and I assure you of my intention to 
co-operate with you to that end. But 
you know that the canonical machin- 
ery does not as a rule move very 
speedily. I shall count myself fortu- 
nate if I can be consecrated on As- 
cension Day, May 21st. Of course if 
it can be earlier, it will be, for I 
should indeed like to arrive in the 
Diocese not later than June 1st. I 
cannot well dismantle my household 
there prior to the consecration ser- 
vice, at which time I wish to be free 
to entertain guests, without forcing 
my family to live in a state of dis- 
ruption. Just as soon as possible after 
the consecration I shall have my 
household goods put in shipping order 
so that there may be the least pos- 
sible delay between my consecration 
and my arrival in the Diocese of 
Olympia. 

Permit me now to present one or 

two matters on which I presume my 
decision is being awaited. 
e I refer first of all to the choice of 
the see city. I hardly believe it nec- 
essary for me to discuss at length 
the process of reasoning by which I 
have have arrived at a decision. But 
let me preface my conclusion in the 
matter by saying that it would have 
been somewhat easier for me if the 
see city had been a matter of long 
established tradition and _ therefore 
there ought to be no disagreement 
on the part of anybody in making a 
decision which has really been sub- 
mitted to me for consideration by 
the Diocese of Olympia. 

I am unable to escape the conviction 
that the proper place for the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Diocese 
of Olympia is in the city of Seattle. 
Note that I stress the administrative 
and not the residential feature. I 
am convinced that I could be equally 
happy in Tacoma. In fact, there 
are many compensations about the 
smaller city from a residential point 
of view. But I am submerging per- 
sonal preferences in what seems to 
me to be the interests of the welfare 
of the Diocese and I trust that this 
decision will be received in the same 
kind spirit that has been manifested 
on all sides up to the present time. 

Moreover, I trust that my choice of 
Seattle as the see city will, for the 
time being at any rate, be considered 
wholly apart from any Cathedral or 
pro-Cathedral project. I am not com- 
ing to the Diocese of Olympia with 
any special bias for or against a 
Cathedral project. I have no doubt 
that the future growth and strength- 
ening of the Diocese as a whole will 
eventuate in the building of a Cathe- 
dral. 

My own idea about a Cathedral is 
that it should be the natural and 
logical result of a strong, unified, 
harmonious diocesan consciousness, 
not a project of a bishop imposed upon 
a diocese whether prepared for it or 
not. We have no Cathedral in the 
Diocese of West Texas, as is the case 


in some other dioceses, and the ab- 
sence of such does not in any serious 
way affect diocesan work. I am con- 
vineced that my own work for some 
time to come ought to be largely of 
a missionary character, filling my 
time as completely as possible with 
the visitation of all parishes and mis- 
sions within the diocese and to such 
upbuilding as under the providence 
of God may be accomplished. In that 
J am sure I shall have the unanimous 
support of all concerned. And after 
my arrival in the Diocese and when 
I have acquired a better working 
knowledge of conditions from the in- 
side, we can, I-am sure, consider a 
Cathedral or pro-Cathedral project 
with better grace. 

Again with reference to a residence 
for the Bishop, let me suggest that 
I am anxious if possible to spare my 
household goods that additional wear 
and tear which is incident to hav- 
ing them put into storage after their 
arrival in Seattle and thereafter re- 
moved to a residence. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, the selection of a 
small committee of Seattle Church- 
men, and I may add also Church- 
women, who might in the meantime 
canvass the situation and perhaps 
secure a residence by rental. In 
that connection I ought to say that 
my family is normal in number (Mrs. 
Huston and I have three children, and 
my mother also resides with me), 
and therefore the residence should be 
normal and not abnormal in size. It 
ought to have a minimum of five bed- 
rooms for there should be at least 
one spare bedroom for obvious rea- 
sons. I am quite willing to trust this 
matter to such a committee, asking 
them to keep in mind that I want 
no Episcopal palace but a home in 
which I can be reasonably comfort- 
able until such time as the Diocese 
may see fit to build its own Episcopal 
residence. If after the appointment 
of such a committee, they desire to 
communicate with me further before 
taking any final steps in the matter, 
I think it would be well for them to 
do so. JI should like for this com- 
mittee to bear in mind that I have a 
boy of twelve years who is now at- 
tending Junior High School, and a 
little daughter who will later on be 
in a primary school. These facts 
might possibly be taken into consid- 
eration in the selection of a locality. 

Concerning the Bishop’s office, I 
can only add that I do not want the 
same in my residence. I am gure 
that you will all agree with me that 
the same should be conveniently lo- 
cated where it will be accessible at 
all times to clergy and laity alike. 
I cannot refrain from suggesting that 
there should be at least two rooms, 
for you well know that there are 
many times when a Bishop must be 
in private conference with those who 
come to see him on diocesan matters. 

I trust I shall not seems to be 
asking too much if I be granted some 
freedom in the matter of nominating 
such assistance as may be necessary 
in the conduct of diocesan affairs 
through the Bishop’s office. I say 
this of course withdut any knowledge 
whatever either of persons or. provi- 
sions hitherto existing, and therefore 
you will understand that this is 
without any personal reference what 
ever. 


And finally, please ask the members 


¢ 


of the Standing Committee to whom 
as a whole this letter is directed, to 
understand that in this and in all the 
foregoing matters I am amendable to 
suggestion and desirous of co-operat- 
ing with them in every way, with 
the one object of advancing the dio- 
cesan welfare. 

Again with kindest regards to all 
the members o the Committee, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) S. ARTHUR HUSTON, 


Hight hundred members of the 
Episcopal Church among the two 
thousand students at Princeton Uni- 
versity, so the student chaplain tells 
the New York Churchman. 


Italian speaking people throughout 
the United States wil welcome the 
announcement by the American Bible 
Society (Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York) of the publication of the 
Gospel of St. John in the Italian 
language, for one cent. It is the 
Diodati version which, although pre- 
pared over three hundred years ago, 
is still considered the most accurate 
translation of the Bible into the 
Italian language. The production of 
this much needed volume has been 
made possible by the kind generosity 
of a direct descendant of Giovanni 
Diodati, now living in New York, who 
is deeply interested in the Italian 
people. 


“Tt is certainly a great work your 
church does with the Indians,’ writes 
the pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Genoa, Nebraska, who is 
also director of religious work in the 
government Indian School _ there. 
“With my own eyes I have seen the 
far reaching benefit to the pupils, 
in class room work, character and 
the Y. M. C. A.” He adds that our 
missionary, Rev. George Freebern, 
had a fine class of about fifteen from 


the school confirmed earlier in the 
year. 
This is from China—St. John’s 


Church, Hankow. “A communicant 
of the parish, who has a small store, 
closes shop entirely on the Lord’s 
Day, and hangs up a sign, visible to 
all passers-by, ‘Today is Sunday,’ 
and goes with his equally devoted 
wife (a member of the vestry) to 
seek his Lord where He may be found.” 


The Knights of Columbus in Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., gave a fine reception to 
Bishop Brent recently, on his return 
from attending the international Con- 
ference on Narcotics. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop introduced him to 
two thousand people, and many more 
were turned away. Bishop Brent’s 
address was interrupted with thunder- 
ous applause. 


The Kaiser—I—Hind medal, given 
“for useful service in or for India,” 
has been granted to more than one 
hundred missionaries. 


A useful community service render- 
ed by St. Clement’s. parish, St. Paul, 
Minn., was to lend its parish house 
for the annual entertainment given 
by a city “Sunshine Society” to all 
the aged people in homes and _ in- 
stitutions in the city. 
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Che Hnnte Wright Seminary 


Tacoma, Washington Founded 1884 


Boarding and day school for girls. 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound. 


1924. 
tory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Home Economics. 
Limited enrollment. 


New building: opened September 
College Prepara- 


Hiementary and Primary departments. 
Secretarial Courses. 


All Athletics. 


ADELAIDE B. PRESTON, B. L., Principal 


The Annie Wright Seminary 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

The Annie Wright Seminary was 
founded in the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty four by the Right Rever- 
end John Adams Paddock, first bishop 
of Washington Territory. It was 
endowed by Charles Wright of Phila- 
delphia, one of the early officials of 
the Northern Pacific and named for 
his daughter, Annie Wright. 

For forty years the Seminary oc- 
cupied the large, gray, wooden build- 
ing at the corner of Tacoma and 
Division Avenues, a building dear to 
the hearts of hundreds of women 
throughout this great northwest, but 
long inedequate to the increasing 
needs of the school. For years all 
friends of the Seminary had dreamed 
of the day when we might see a new 
building, larger and better adapted 
to the work of carrying on the tradi- 
tions of the school. Last year the 
dream was finally realized and in 
August we moved into the new home, 
a building far larger and more beauti- 
ful than any one ever hoped for. 

The building stands primarily as a 
memorial to the founder, Bishop Pad- 
dock, whose name is inscribed on the 
corner stone. One wing of the build- 
ing bears his name, Paddock Hall. 
Another is named Wells Hall for Mrs. 
Henrietta Wells, the first principal of 
the school, to whose untiring efforts 
in those early, pioneer days, is due 
much of the later success of the 
school. The beautiful chapel, seating 
more than four hundred, is a mem- 
orial to Mrs. Abanda Whittlessy Ray- 
nor, who for many years was the 
beloved vice-principal of the Semin- 
ary. The money for this chapel is 
being raised by the alumnae who 
hope eventually to pay for it entirely. 
They also hope that everything in the 
chapel may be a memorial to some 
cne who has been connected with the 
school. The altar, the Bishop’s chair 
and clergy stalls, the altar vases, the 
prayer book stand and. prayer book, 
and the hymn tablet have already 
been given by various persons as 
memorials to Bishop Keator. The 
window over the altar is a memorial 
to Mrs. Jesse Thomas, the wife of 
one of the trustees, whose daughter is 
a member of the sophomore class. 
The processional cross has been pre- 
sented by one of the seniors, the first 


in this chapel. Plans 
are under way for memorials to 
Bishop Barker and for Dr. Webb, 
who for fifteen years was the chaplain 
of the school, and whose influence 
on the girls is still felt. 

The undergraduates are most deeply 
interested in Keator Hall, a combined 
auditorium and gymnasium, for which 
they have been working for the past 
four years. The idea was suggested 
to the class of nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, who at their commence- 
ment presented Bishop Keator with a 
hundred dollars given at that time. 
From the beginning the girls were 
enthusiastic about the plan, the 
classes vieing with each other in their 
effort to raise money to add to this 
fund. They now have a little over 
four thousand dollars at interest and 
it is the intention of the one who is 
acting as trustee of the fund to keep 
it at interest until the sum amounts 
to the full cost of that section of the 
building, about forty thousand dollars, 
so that Keator Hall may stand as a 
memorial to Bishop Keator given by 
the girls who loved him and whom 
he loved. 

We have a campus of ten acres 
overlooking Puget Sound, where we 
expect to Have tennis courts and an 
athletic field in the near future. We 
also have a partially completed swim- 
ming pool, but are waiting for funds 
to finish it. 

This year we have forty eight resi- 
dent pupils and a hundred and thirty 
day scholars, a total enrollment of a 
hundred and seventy-eight. We can ac- 
commodate seventy-five resident pupils 
and we bespeak the interest of all in 
the diocese in helping us to reach that 
number. We feel sure that we shall 
have a waiting list as soon as peo- 
ple realize what we have to offer. 
Without any question we have the 
finest and most completely equipped 
building of any private school on the 
Pacific Coast. In fact there are few 
like it in the entire country. We 
have pupils this year from Honolulu, 
Alaska, California, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, British Columbia, and Wash- 
ington but we ought to have them 
from many other States, and many 
more from this State as well. 

We hope that the people of the 
Diocese of Olympia may feel that the 
Seminary is their school and we ex- 


girl baptized 


W. Martius Music House 
(Established 80 Years) 
1009 Ist Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


Sheet Music, Musical Instruments 
Pianos 


Church and School Trade Specia'ly 
Solicited 


Write Us! 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
718 Cherry Street, Seattle 
Main 6259 
Church Supplies, Altar Breads, 
Candles, Certificates, Service MRec- 
Christian Nuture and Jacobs’ 
Orders for Duplex 


ords, 
S. S. Materials. 
Envelopes for Parish and S. Ss. All 
Mission Study and W. A. Materials. 
All the newest Church publications. 
Write for folder and prices. 


MRS. N. B. SLAMM 

We can nicely accommodate seven- 
tend to all a cordial invitation to 
visit it whenever possible. 


New Prayer Leaflet 

“For Ourselves and Our Neighbors,” 
intercessions and thanksgiving for 
the Church’s work among the For- 
eign-Born and their children, arrang- 
ed for six days, an attractively, print- 
ed folder, 34%x7%, to be obtained 
free in quantities for distribution, 
from the Bookstore, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Ask for No. 1539. 
For use privately or in services or in- 
tercession. 

“Almost every parish in the country 
has from one to thousands of foreign- 
born within its limits. The definite 
policy adopted by the Church has 
been to persuade and help the ordin- 
ary parish everywhere to reach out 
among its neighbors and show them 
true Christian love, treating them as 
fellowmen, equal in the sight of God; 
giving them justice, opportunity and 
fellowship.” 


Six thousand men and women spent 
six days talking about foreign mis- 
sion work, early in February, in 
Washington, D. C. They represented 
some seventy-five organizations inter- 
ested in Christian missons, and came 
together, probably the largest mis- 
sionary gathering in this country 
since 1900, for educational purposes, 
to enlarge and deepen interest in that 
work. The convention was under 
the auspices of the “Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference,’ an interdenomina- 
tional organization. 


A contrast to those nine lepers 
who did not return thanks is seen in 
the lepers in an asylum at Meerut, near 
Delhi, India. These poor people de- 
sired to join in the Good Friday Of- 
fering for the Mission to Jews in 
Jerusalem, and day by day they put 
by something or other from the things 
they were using for their food, “This 
morning,’ writes the priest in charge 
there, “after I had given them the 
Haster Communion, they sold among 
themselves what they had spared dur- 
ing last season, and the sum collected 
was offered by them with great joy 
to God’s service.” 
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To date we have received 125 re- 
newals and new subscriptions for 
which the printed (or written) form 
was used. We are still. therefore, 
unable to apply for second class 
mailing rates and our printer’s bill 
is running up to a serious figure. 


Change of Addresses 


Will those subscribers who change 
their address please notify the editor 
at once. The Post office does not 
forward newspapers, and does not al- 
ways notify us, when delivery can- 
not be made. Also will those who 
send in name of new _ subscribers 


THE DIOCESE OF OLYMPIA 


please be most careful to give the 
correct address. 

One subscriber wrote that he had 
not received a single copy last year. 
The address was wrong and the 
postal authorities should have notified 
us, but they did not. The mistake 
may have been made in copying our 
lists; it probably was due to a mis- 
take at the first. But changes of ad- 
dress should be sent to the editor in 
each case. 


Newa of the Biurese 


Trinity Parish Church 
Seattle 


The Church Service League of 
Women had their regular monthly 
meeting in the Crypt Friday, March 
6th. omitting the social hour during 
Lent, all attending the service in 
the chapel at four o’clock. 

At this meeting the Sewing Guild 
reported several comforters made. 
also sixcottas and gowns for the 
choir. They also served a dinner 
for the clergy and Trinity Parish 
dinner. 

The Daughters of the King have 
charge of the Orthopedic tea room 
on the third Monday of each month. 

Mrs. Barnard reported eighty-two 
out at the first Lenten sewing for 
the Alaska box, Trinity being host- 
ess, the next meeting is at S. John’s, 
West Seattle. 

Mr. Mook spoke to us at this meet- 
ing, begging us to spend our efforts 
for a larger Church Service League, 
that each one be responsible for a 
new member and also for a candi- 
date for Confirmation. 

He also spoke of a Bliss memorial 
which will be decided on later. It 
was voted that our next meeting be 
a sacred musicale under the auspices 
of Mrs. Frank Black. 

One is conscious that these gather- 
ings are producing the happy effect 
of drawing us all together like one 
big family. 

The Auxiliary met with Mrs. C. W. 
Tubby. Mr. Mook had the Lenten 
devotional service. after which was 
the business meeting, followed by a 
splendid talk from Mrs. Kydd on 
“Mission Work in China.” This ends 
our study of China for the year 


which has been most interesting. 
Our next meeting will be with Mrs. 
Milnor Roberts; subject: “Social 
Service.” 


Trinity greeted the new associate 
rector. Rev. W. B. Turrell, Sunday, 
March Ist. The fine sermon he 
preached was appreciated by the 
large congregation. We are pleased 
to think Mr. Turrell was also ap- 
preciative as he was heard to re- 
mark in answer to a compliment on 
his sermon, “Wasn’t it a beautiful 
service?” I think we all felt this 
spirit of devotion on this, the first 
Sunday of Lent. The whole church 
seemed to breath of reverence and 
devotion like a people who love the 
Lord, love the Lord’s work. There- 
fore they give themselves and they 
give of their means that the work 
of the Lord may prosper. 

“For Thy glory Jesus mine! 
For this glorious church of Thine 
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We offer Thee ourselves. and all 
Our hearts, our works. however 


small.” 
—cC. C. J. 


S. Andrew’s Parish 
ABERDEEN. WASH. 


Rev. F. F. W. Greene, Rector 

The outstanding feature of the 
parish life at S. Andrew’s for the 
last month was the visit of Bishop 
Rowe of Alaska. The Bishop, who 
was the guest of the rectory for sev- 
eral days, preached at both morning 
and evening services on March 8. 
In the evening he administered the 
Rite of Confirmation to a class of 
eight candidates. most of them being 
adults. After the service was. over 
all adjourned to the parish hall, 
where tea was served by the ladies 
of S. Andrew’s and S. Agnes’ Guilds. 

At the meetitng of S. Agnes Guild 
en March 9, Mr. Greene was _ thor- 
oughly surprised when he was pre- 
sented with a birthday cake adorned 
with many candles. 

S. Andrews’ Guild is extremely 
busy with a series of dinners which 
are being given to raise funds for 
the work of the Guild. 

—L. V. P. 


S. Paul’s 


BELLINGHAM 
Rev. HE. B. Smith, Rector 

March 16th definitely marked pro- 
gress in the building of the new 
wing of S. Luke’s Hospital, for on that 
date occured the first pourng of ce- 
ment in the concrete construction 
work. 

Mr.s D. J. Kenzie, Diocesan Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary, vis- 
ited the Auxiliary of S. Paul’s Febru- 
ary llth. The seventy five women 
present felt greatly strengthened and 
inspired by the address which she de- 
livered on that occasion. She led her 
hearers to think of: Praise and 
Thanksgiving, Prayer. and Interces- 
sion, Purpose and Service. The de- 
votional service was followed by a 
social hour. 

Lenten services for the women of 
the Parishes are well attended every 
Wednesday afternoon in the church. 
The subjects of study are David and 
Psalms. Mrs. Fred McElmon, Mrs. 
Fred Tait, and Mrs. J. M. Van Wickle 
led the three initial services of the 
series. 

Evening services, which are being 
conducted every Sunday during Lent 
are well attended. 

The choir of S. Paul’s Church has 
accepted an invitation to go to 
Christ’s Church, Blaine Easter after- 
noon to sing the Elaster service. 


The following is a part of the re- 
port of the Committee on Memorials 
which was presented at the last Con- 
vention and is printed here by re- 
quest. 

The Rev. George Davis Adams was 
born in Boston on January 13th, 1854, 
and died in Seattle on July 4th, 1924. 
He was an alumnus of Phil. Acada- 
my, Andover; of Amherst College and 
Hartford Theological Seminary. He 
was made Deacon in 1882 and Priest 
in 1883. He was canonically at- 
tached to the diocese of Chicago, but 
during the closing years of his life 
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was in charge of St. Paul’s Port 
Townsend and, after reaching the age 
of retirement, held an honorary posi- 
tion on the staff of S. Mark’s parish, 
Seattle. There are others who could 
supply details concerning his early 
ministry, but your Committee can 
only speak of his last days, which 
were passed in such service as his 
failing health made possible. 

There is a charm about early life 
as there is about early morning, 
when the sun tips the hills with 
gold and morning passes into noon. 
There is an equal charm when the 
sun, from a different point of his 
journey, bathes the same hills with 
beauty and glory, after which, twi- 
light comes which gently drops into 
night and silence; while the moon 
takes up her ‘wondrous tale’ and the 
stars—symbols of the righteous, in 
their final state—shed forth their 
glistering light. 

It is a parable of human life; and 
as we recall the closing days of our 
brother’s life, we feel that, like Dan- 
iel, the ‘greatly beloved’ he stands in 
his lot at the end of the days. May 
he rest in peace! 


SEDRO WOOLLEY 


The people of Sedro-Woolley were 
very kind and generous towards the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Turrill on their 
leaving for Trinity Church, Seattle. 
A congregational dinner was held in 
their honor at which a_ generous 
purse of gold was presented to Mr. 
Turrill,’a similar present having been 
given at Christmas to Mrs. Turrill, 
who has been organist, choir trainer 
and kindergarten teacher. The war- 
den of the church, Mr. W. M. Kirby, 
who is also mayor of the city, and 
Mrs. Kirby gave a large dinner party 
followed by a visit to the Dream 
Theatre, where the company were 
guests of Mr. E. G. Abbott, member 


of the Bishop’s Committee. Dr. J.S. 
Baldridge and Mrs. Baldridge, who 
is president of St. James’ Guild, 


gave a reception at their residence 
after the performance of Cowen’s 
“The Rose Maiden” in the High 
School Auditorium by the Sedro-Wool- 
ley Choral Union. This musical or- 
ganization, of which Mr. Turrill was 
the director, presented him with a 
gold-mounted fountain pen. The Min- 
isterial Association, which met in 
the study of St. James’ Church, held 
a dinner at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Turrill were guests of honor, and 
numerous other dinner and luncheon 
parties were given by people of the 
church and the community, amongst 
others by Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Ham- 
mer and Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Ham- 
mer, old time members of the Church 
and Bishop’s Committee. 

The ladies of S. James’ Guild gave 
Mrs. Turrill a very fine shower of 
personal gifts, while the Choral 
VYnion and the Woman’s Club shower- 
ed her in different fashion with love- 
ly bouquets of flowers at the time 
of the “Rose Maiden” concert. 


The following is a copy of a letter 

sent to the Standing Committee: 
March 10th, 1925 

Standing Committee, 
Doicese of Olympia. 
Gentlemen: 

This is to inform you that the 
Vestry of Trinity Parish Church, at 
their meeting on March 9, 1925, decid- 


ed to relinquish the right granted to 
them to relocate in the North Broad- 
way district, on their property locat- 
ed at Tenth Avenue North and Aloha 
Street, and to remain on First Hill, 

We are sure that the value of this 
decision to us, to other parishes, and 
to the Diocese as a whole, will be ap- 
preciated. 4 

Thanking you for the consideration 
and courtesy shown this parish in the 
past, and believing that should occas- 
ion ever arise in the future when a 
change should become necessary, we 
will receive the same consideration, 
we are, 

Sincerely yours, 


VESTRY OF TRINITY PARISH 
CHURCH 


(Signed) C. S. MOOK, Rector. 


For some years past the question 
of the removal of Trinity Parish or 
S. Mark’s or both, to the district 
known as North Broadway has been 
much discussed. It was a situation 
so acute that many people wondered 
whether it could ever be settled with- 
out leaving a heritage of bitterness 
to the people of both parishes. 

Trinity, like the elder philosopher 
in the story has taken “the preced 
ency in the reconciliation.” S. Mark’s 
through its Rector has, we under- 
stand, made suitable acknowledg- 
ment and the differences have melted 
away. 

This will give great satisfaction 
to the Diocese at large. It leaves 
each parish free to pursue its own 
methods of expansion; it keeps Trin- 
ity where it is with its central loca- 
tion and its “down town” possibili- 
ties; it enables S. Mark’s to do as 
it has expressed its intention to do, 


and build upon a commanding site 


where the church will be at once 
recognized from the Sound; and it 
disposes of the many problems which 
would have been involved in the 
erection of a large church upon a 
difficult site. The old S. Mark’s will 
be missed, indeed it will be hard to 
think of Harvard avenue without it, 
but it would be difficult for a beau- 
tiful church to be placed advantage- 
ecusly and with due orientation on a 
site so near to other large buildings. 


The Rev. W. R. B. Turrill has en- 
tered upon his work as Assistant at 
Trinity and the house next the Rec- 
tory has been renovated thoroughly 
for his accommodation. The Rector 
is now in residence in the Rectory 
and all signs indicate that Trinity 
has entered upon a new and pros- 
perous era. 


The Rev. F. R. Bateman has en- 
tered upon his duties as locum ten- 
ens at the Church of the Epiphany 
pending the election of a Rector in 
succession to the Rev. H. G. Hen- 
nessy now Dean of All Saint Cath- 
edral, Spokane. 


New plastering needed by Trinity 
Church, Hattiesburg, Miss., has been 
deferred, and $350 given instead to 
the work of the whole Church. 


Among innumerable Lenten calen- 
dars issued by parishes last year only 
one was noticed arranged for hanging 
on the wall, to keep it constantly in 
sight. 


Page Five 
Library in China 


Miss Mary E. Wood of Boone, Wu- 
chang, China, is one of our mission- 
aries whose name arouses instant en- 
thusiasm among innumerable friends 
in this country. For a quarter of a 
century she has been working in the 
heart of China, building up by her 
constant personal efforts not only one 
of the finest libraries in that country, 
and not only a center of unmeasured 
library influence throughout that im- 
portant Wu Han center, but beyond 
this, developing the very library idea, 
of making the great thoughts of all 
ages available, through books, to all 
people. 

Her twenty+fifth anniversary in 
China was recently marked by a fine 
celebration, described by several col- 
umns in the Hankow daily Herald. 
As Miss Wood wished to receive no 
personal gifts on the occasion, Boone 
alumni in Hankow are equipping a 
reference room in the library in her 
honor. 

Last year when the bill for the re- 
turn of Boxer Indemnity funds for 
educational use in China was before 
Congress (it was passed in May) Miss 
Wood worked in the interests of the 
bill, especially to obtain the provi- 
sion that some part of the money be 
used for public libraries. She inter- 
viewed 82 senators and 420 Congress- 
men. The American Library Associa- 
tion is to send a representative to 
China to survey the situation, that the 
beginning of real public libraries for 
China may be as effective as pos- 
sible. 

China has her fine libaries, cen- 
turies old, storing. a part of the 
world’s great literature. The western 
“public library” idea is new, and is 
due in very large measure to the 
influence of the little mission library 
started at Boone in 1902. In 1910 it 
had 3,000 English books and just 
the nucleus of a Chinese department. 
in 1914, traveling libaries and read- 
ing rooms were introduced for sta- 
tions outside the city. Chinese clergy- 
men of the surrounding countryside 
testify to their inestimable value in 
connection with the Church’s work. 
There were over 90,000 readers last 
year. In 1920 the Boone library 
school was opened, and already has a 
dozen or more graduates in positions 
of responsibility in government, uni- 
versity, legation and commercial li- 
braries. Boone University Library it- 
self, while always in need of all the 
help it can have from the Church 
Periodical Club and from individuals. 
now has over 10,000 volumes. 


The Rev. T. A. Hilton has assum- 
ed charge of the Mission at Kirkland 
in addition to his work at Hast Se 
attle. 

Not one union educational institu 
tion in all Asia twenty-five years 
ago. Today there are 12 in Japan, 
11 in Korea, 70 in China, 6 in the 
Philippines, 18 in India, 117 in all. 
Church Missionary Review. 


Native languages and dialects in 
Africa number some 450. Literature 
is obtainable in only 180 of these. In 
only 17 are thee as many as twenty- 
five books. In most cases the vern- 
acular literature consists of less than 
ten books, frequently five. 
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Summer Schools For Rural 


Workers 


Rural work is one of the Church’s 
most challenging opportunities—chal- 
lenging because the rural field is the 
Church’s most neglected mision field, 
because it takes greater ability and 
versatility for a man to make good 


there than in other places, and be- 
cause it presents an everchanging 
situation. New problems are con- 


stantly arising. New ways of meeting 
them must be constantly sought. 
Eiverybody from Congress to the cross- 
roads store group is suggesting ways 
and means of meeting the situation. 
And still, in spite of plenty of ad- 
vice, the situation remains, as yet, 
not clearly understood, nor of course 
adequately solved. 

The Rural Worker knows this bet- 
ter than any one else. He should be 
the first one to welcome eagerly some 
course of study and practical prepara- 
tion that will make him better fitted 
to serve as a leader in the complex 
relationship of rural life. 

Here is his opportunity. Certain 
agricultural colleges provide summer 
schools, of about two weeks for rural 
clergymen and other workers. These 
schools have certain distinctive feat- 
ures. There is no tuition, the courses 
are taught by regular members of the 
college faculties or special instruc- 
tors. They do not deal with the sub- 
jects ordinarily treated at summer 
conferences, but are serious college 
courses on such subjects as rural 
sociology, rural economics, community 
survey, community leadership, com- 
munity recreation, and so forth. They 
are interdenominational and _ those 
who attend have an opportunity to 
learn of the work and methods of 
other Christian bodies. Yet all of 
them give certain periods each day 
when the members of any particular 
church can get together and study 
out their own special problems. 

Our Church thus far has co-operated 
in but one of these schools, that of 
the University of Wisconsin. For 
the past two years, the Rural Divi- 
sion of the National Council has 
gathered at Madison a group of men 
from all over the country, in order 
that they might avail themselves of 
the University lectures and also con- 
fer about the rural work of our 
Church. The influence of the Madi- 
son Conference has been marvelous. 
Six dioceses and districts are now 
having their own conferences for 
rural workers. Wherever the Madi- 
son man is found, there is a center 
of influence and enthusiasm and in- 
telligent interest for the rural work. 

This year we are going to try to 
emphasize in co-operation with the 
churches affiliated with the Home 
Missions Council four similar sum- 
mer schools. If sufficient of our 
clergy attend any one of these and 
notify the Rural Work Division of 
the National Council of their purpose 
to attend, someone will be asked 
to take the leadership of the Episco- 
pal group so that Madison may be 
multiplied in other sections of the 
country. The schools with their dates 
are as follows: 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin—June 30, July 10. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Hast 
Lansing, Michigan—July 20-30. 


‘the mill. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio—June 15, July 2. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas—July 7-14. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Au- 
burn, New York—July 6.23 incl. 
Rural Pastors School, Estes Park, 
Colorado—July 15-25. 
Cornell University, 
York—July 6-17. 
Lancaster Theological 
Lancaster, Pa.—July 6-17. 
All dioceses have the challenge of 
a rural opportunity where they are 
doing much to meet it or not. What 
could be finer than for the diocesan 
authorities to see to it that one or 
more of their men wrere enabled to at- 
tnd one of these schools, that they 
might come back to their dioceses as 
as leaders for that particular work. 
Any further information will be 
gladly furnished by the Secretary for 
Rural Work, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


Ithaca, New 


Seminary, 


True Light Industrial House 


A new building, the Stanley Mem- 
orial, is rising at St. Loba’s Mission, 
Wuhu, n the District of Anking, to 
house the industrial work directed 
by Sister Constance. She now has 
eighty women working full time ex- 
cept for half an hour’s study each 
day, anl thirty-four young girls do- 
ing half a day’s work and half a 
day’s study. 

‘ This is effective in keeping them 
out of the mills where they would 
be working 12 hour shifts by day or 
night without the possibility of an 
education. Sometimes the greediness 
of parents leads them to abuse this 
privilege by forcing their children in- 
to night work (up to one o’clock) at 
A rigid rule had to be 
made that no person working else- 
where can be employed at the True 
Light Industrial Work. For the sake 
of the workers themselves, this rule 
has to be enforced. At one time 
Sister Constance found seventeen 
young women and girls wearing out 
their strength in this double em- 
ployment, driven to it of course by 
parents or mothers-in-law. The evan- 
gelistic side of this work is well 
cared for a trained Chinese woman. 

On the business side the industrial 
work is more than fulfilling the in- 
tentions of its founders. The market 
for the little embroidered articles 
and dolls has been extended to Eng- 
land and Scotland, and more orders 
come in than can be cared for in the 
present limited quarters. 


Many of our states’ have no law to 
prevent the marriage of children if 
their parents consent. A license has 
been issued within two years for a 
little girl eight years old. To relieve 
themselves of the support of the girl 
or to get rid of the truant officer’s 
calls are among the motives which 
induce parents to arange or condone 
such marriages. New York has a law 
in preparation which will require the 
signature of the judge of the child- 
ren’s court in addition to that of the 
parents. 


Handbooks on the Missions o the 
Episcopal Church (Department of 
Missions, New York, 1922-24. 40 cents 
each.) These four little books, on 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands 


and Liberia, are quite admirable. 
Each one gives the historical and 
geographical setting of the mission, 
is illustrated by a map and photo- 
graphs, has a sufficient index and a 
small bioliography. An _ attractive 
feature is a small pocket inside the 
back cover labeled: “Keep annual 
supplements in this pocket.” A clear 
and comprehensive view of mission 
work of the Episcopal Church.—Inter- 
national Review of Missions, London. 


Cathedrals Praying for 
Missionaries 


Bishop Arnold Scott of Shantung 
(an English diocese) writes: “In 
our Cathedral at Tai-an, as the center 
of the diocesan life, at every celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, some 
part of our work is remembered, as 
well as the whole of our Church in 
China, and its Mission in Shensi.’ 
At St. George’s Cathedral in Madras 
they pray especially for missionaries 
in India, “called to lead in many in- 
stances lonely isolated lives, destitute 
not only of only of the ordinances of 
religion, but compassed about by 
dangers to body and soul.” In the 
Cathedral Churches of Canterbury, 
Truro and Chichester, the parishes 
of the diocese are prayed for by name 
at the daily Eucharist. The Cathe- 
drals of Maine, Connecticut and Ohio 
have mentioned the same _ practice. 
Probably other Cathedrals do it too. 
For that matter, there is no law re- 
stricting it to Cathedrals. 


The Church of England Year Book, 
referring to the 38 dioceses in Eng- 
land ,records a decrease for 1924 in 
ordinations. Other figures, referring 
to 1923, show a decease in the number 
of baptisms, but an increase in con- 
firmations, in new churches built, and 
in the total voluntary contributions 
of the dioceses in England. The 
amount for 1923 was 6,885,605 pounds, 
an increase of 367,840 pounds over 
the previous year. Holy Communion 
is administered weekly in 11,667 
churches, and daily in 1,359 churches. 
Sunday school pupils number nearly 
2,000,000, with nearly 172,000 teachers. 


We are anxious to see our children 
advance in other ways. Why not in 
their religious training? After all if 
they fall behind here all the train- 
ing the world will not help them. 
It is the most important. It has the 
first place all through life. Let us 
put the Church first in our hearts and 
actions. Let us stop patting ourselves 
on the back and saying that we are 
so and so, or that we have done so 
and so. We have done nothing until 
the whole community knows the mes- 
sage of the Church.—Bolton Field 
Leaflet, Mississippi. 


Rhinelander Hall is the new dining 
hall for St. John’s Middle School, 
Shanghai, given by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania and named in honor of their 
former bishop. 


One factory in Japan in 1862; now, 
44,000 factories. In Osaka alone, the 
commercial center of Japan, in fact- 
ories employing fifteen persons or 
more, there are 34,400 children under 
fifteen years of age. 
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GENTLEMEN UNAFRAID 
Hubert Northcott, C. R., in the Chron- 
icle of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, Mirfield, England 


Men have talked much in recent 
years about the failure of the Church 
in England. It is time we regarded 
her from another point of view. Per- 
haps there never was a time since 
long ago the British clergy were 
sponken of as “stupor mundi’ when 
the Church in this country was more 
full of life and hope for the future. 
Great movements are on foot, men 
are seeing visions, people are really 
praying. There is an increased know- 
ledge of spiritual things, a clearer 
conception of the meaning of the 
Catholic Church, a deepened sense 
of the supernatural as our present 
inheritance. Such things are big 
with promise. History relates how 
just such movements preceded the re- 
ligious revivalin France in the 17th 
century. Sometimes we grow impa- 
tient because they do not go faster, 
but always, or nearly always, in spirit- 
ual things a long period of incubation 
precedes the outburst of life into the 
light. 

Meanwhile men have perhaps con- 
centrated their attention too much on 
the clergy. It may not be amiss to 
turn to the laymen for a change, 
and to ask what part they are play- 
ing or might play in the present 
crisis. 

To some, of course, the call comes 
to the priesthood. There is no priest- 
ly caste. The church depends upon 
the laity for her priests, and if they 
are not of sufficient calibre it is the 
fault of the laity. Men are apt to 
stand on one side, as it were, and 
criticise the clergy, instead of com- 
ing forward themselves. Only lay- 
men can make good the deficiencies 
by offering themselves for the priest- 
hood, as the call comes. And God’s 
service must have the best. 

There stil remains the layman and 
the problem of his work for the 
Church. He never had a bigger op- 
portunity. At first sight only a limit- 
ed sphere seems open to him. We 
have grown toc conventional in our 
view of the layman’s value. Certain 
familiar good works offer themselves: 
Sunday Schools, Bible classes, organi- 
zations, finances, etc. We look upon 
him rather as a beast of burden, able 
to do all sorts of practical jobs, but 
not intended for the higher flights 
of the spirit. Those are the affairs 
of the clergy. 

Yet when we ask how laymen in 
the past distinguished themselves in 
the service of the Church, history 
has a different tale to tell. It re- 
veals two striking facts: 

(1) Some of the most pregnant 
movements in the Church owed their 
inception to laymen. 

(2) Those laymen were first and 
foremost men of prayer, and it was 
prayer that gave the driving force 
to their work. 

Take for instance, the latter half 
of the third century when Church 
people were shrinking under bitter 
persecutions. The former spasmodic 
attacks had yielded to a deliberate 
policy of destruction, aimed mainly 
at sacred buildings, sacred books, and 
the clergy. Many had fallen away 
under the strain, the forces of evil 
seemed everywhere triumphant, and 


lassitude and despair were creeping 
into men’s hearts. 

Just at that time a young man, 
Antony by name, went to church one 
day, as young men sometimes do 


- even now, and there he listened to 


the Gospel for the day. It happened 
to contain one of those sterner say- 
ings of our Lord with its call for 
complete surrender. “If thou wouldest 
be perfect, go, sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me” (S. Matt. 19:21). The 
words arrested his attention, went 
straight to his heart: he gave up his 
possessions and betook himself to the 
desert, there to seek God and learn 
His will. Soon other laymen gathered 
round him, eager too to learn the 
sacret of life which he had so strange- 
ly discovered, devoting themselves 
to prayer and self-denial. 

Thus they initiated Christian mon- 
asticism—a movement which brought 
new life to the Church. Like most 
other vital movements it had its dan- 
gers, but its importance cannot easily 
be over-estimaxed; It saved the 
Church. And it was laymen who set 
it going—and they did it by devoting 
themselves to hidden lives of prayer 
and retirement. Nearly three centur- 
ies later another layman, S. Bene- 
dict, set himself by the same means 
to reorganize and reform monasticism 
in the West. 

And everybody knows haw at an-~ 
other crisis of the Church’s history, 
in the thirteenth century, when large 
numbers of men and women were out 
of touch with the Church, and spirit- 
ual life was at a low ebb, another 
layman, a gay young man about town, 
half troubadour, half knight-errant, 
Francis of Assisi, brought back to 
men the vision of God and the love of 
the Lord Jesus. And he did it by 
first devoting himself to a life of 
prayer and the practice of poverty 
and charity. 

So we might go through the ages 
and find again and again laymen 
stepping forward in the hour of the 
Church’s need and becoming centres 
of spiritual life. We should see in 
the sixteenth century a soldier of 
Spain, after his heroic defence of 
Pampeluna, limping across Europe to 
prepare by prayer and study for the 
great spiritual mission which lay 
before him. We should see not far 
from him, his contemporary in Spain, 
Jean de Dieu, gathering others like- 
minded with himself to minister to 
the sick and suffering; or in Rome 
another contemporary, Philip of Neri, 
doing the same to minister to the 
pilgrims who flocked there. 

Almost everywhere we find devoted 


laymen either themselves spiritual 
leaders, or at the back of great 
movements helping, inspiring the 


leaders of their age. They brought 
various gifts to the work, but the 
basis of all was_a life “hidden with 
Christ in God,” a life of intimate com- 
munion with our Lord. 


Some of the men we have consider- 
ed, like S. Ignatius or S. Philip, were 
drawn afterwards into the priesthood, 
but it was as laymen that the call 
eame to them, and as laymen they 
first embarked upon their course of 
prayer and love, arid strict self-de- 
nial. 

Nor has the Holy Spirit left Him- 
self without witness in these later 


days. From time to time we come 
across laymen who are leading simi- 
lar lives of prayer. Sometimes it is 
a government official, or a soldier, 
sometimes a simple miner, men often 
of great ability and exercising a 
profound influence, just because of the 
power that flows from their commun- 
ion with God. 

It seems worth while to recall 
some of these stories. The church 
has her crisis today and she desper- 
ately needs her laity. In the present 
welter of conferences, committees, or- 
ganizations, there is a real danger 
lest our Lord’s call to the stiller life 
of prayer pass unheeded. We are so 
anxious to do some great thing, and 
prayer seems so small a thing and so 
unproducive, and waiting upon God 
tries our patience too much. These 
other laymen bring us reassurance, 
give us the right perspective, chal- 
lenge us to make the venture they 
dared to make, inspire us with a lar- 
ger trust. They too led busy lives; 
their. world was not less distracting 


than ours, yet they found time for 
long communion with God. The folk 
they mixed with were, like ours, 


often impatient of religion and diffi- 
cult to tackle. Yet they managed it 
somehow. 

Even a few such laymen would 
have a profound influence upon the 
England of today. But one wonders 
at times whether God may not be 
calling others to some special ven- 
tures, to some form, it may be of 
the religious life, or to something 
different again (if only we would set 
ourselves to seek His Will)—to reveal 
the glory of God, to make men who 
have long grown sceptical of the 
truth, see “what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth and to 
know the love of Christ which pass- 
eth knowledge,” to be filled “unto all 
the fulness of God.” 

It is just that fulness that we need 
--the abundance of the Life Eternal 
flooding our souls, uplifting us, 
sweeping us on to fulfil His perfect 
will.’ Open thy mouth wide and I 
will fill it,’ He says. But we are 
afraid and want merely to sip. 


The Hon. J. J. Dossen, Chief Jus- 
tice of Liberia, died recently at his 
home in Cape Palmas. He was a 
devoted member of the Episcopal 
Church. 


At the regular meeting of the 
National Council, February 11 and 12, 
the whole financial situation was 
given prolonged consideration. The 
officers of the Council were directed 
to take measures through the bishops 
of the various dioceses with the 
purpose of paying off the present in- 
debtedness and closing the triennium 
without debt. Fuller details have 
been sent to the Church weeklies and 
will of course be contained in the 
Spirit of Missions and the next 
Church at Work. It is hoped that 
during the whole Lenten season 
prayer will be made in every parish 
and mission, for the work of the 
Church at home and abroad. 


The Meneely Bell Foundry, familiar 
among advertisements in Church 
papers, is now directed by the fourth 
Andrew Meneely in direct time from 
Andrew Meneely the first, who estab- 
lished the foundry in 1826. 
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The Church’s Heritage 
XIV 


To the Children of the Church. 
Dear Children: 


The Renaissance is a name given 
to the moral and intellectual awaken- 
ing which took place in the 14th to 
the 16th Century. 

One of the most startling events 
during the past five hundred years 
was the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, under Mohammed II on 
May 29th, 14538. The great Cathed- 
ral of S. Sophia (which means thr 
wisdom of God, the Second Person 
of the Trinity) built by Constantine 
was converted into a Mosque which 
it remains to this day and the Hast- 
ern Church received a blow from 
which it has never recovered. 

Successive Popes made feeble at- 
tempts to rouse the Princes of Hur- 
ope to drive the Turks out of Europe, 
but they had lost much of their in- 
fluence and the Princes did not res- 
pond. 

Indeed it was feared that the 
Turks would overrun Europe and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Bur- 
chier) ecemposed a collect which still 
remains in the Prayer Book as the 
third collect for Good Friday. So 
far as the Turks are concerned the 
collect is as much needed today as 
ever, excepting that the Christian 
nations would do better to stop pray- 
ing and drive the Turk out by force 
of arms: It is to their eternal dis- 
grace that this has not been done 
leng ago. 

And yet it was the fall of Con- 
stantinople which had much to do 
with the liberation of the Greek lan- 
guage which found its way first into 
Italy and then into Europe generally. 
Latin had been the language of West- 
ern Hurope for diplomacy and the 
Greek authors and even the Holy 
Scriptures were principally known 
through Latin translations. 

After this the New Testiment was 
studied in its original Greek lang- 
uage and to it we owe the Authorized 
Version translated in 1611 which is 
probably the noblest of all the trans- 
lations of the Bible, 

It is curious to notice that the 
Popes became the patrons of the new 
learning, little dreaming that that 
movement would develop into the 
Reformation in the 16th Century. 

Pope Nicolas V founded the Vati- 
can library collecting over 4,000 
books which, while only a baby lib- 
rary compared with the Astor lib- 
rary, New York, containing over 800,- 
000 volumes, was yet splendid in its 


day. 

Pius IJ, who was anything but 
pious, was also a great patron of 
learning. 


The Medici served the same cause 
in Florence and the invention of 
printing by Gutenburg in 1450 made 
the reproduction and wide circula- 
tion of books nossible. Learning had 
heen promoted in England by the 
foundation of the great Public School 
of Winchester by William of Wyke- 
ham in 1382 and of Eton by King 
Henry VI in 1441, 

At Oxford, during the 14th Century 
Exeter College was founded by Wal- 
ter de Stopleton, Bishop of Exeter; 
Oriel, by King Edward II; Queen’s, 


by the wife of Edward III; Canter- 
bury Hall, by Archbishop Islip; and 
New College, by William of Wyke- 
ham. 

At Cambridge, during the same per- 
iod, were founded Trinity, Pembroke, 
Gonville, Trinity Hall and Clare Hall. 
In the 15th Century Lincoln and Masg- 
dalen were founded at Oxford and 
Queen’s, King’s and Catherine Hall at 
Cambridge. 

In 1476 Caxton introduced the first 
printing press into England thus 
placing books and the Bible in the 
hands of the masses; although the 
wars of the Roses (1455-1485) inter- 
fered greatly with the circulation of 
books but favorably for the papal 
power. 

After the wars, however, the new 
learning spread everywhere and Hng- 
lish scholars went abroad to study 
Greek from Italian teachers, 

Linacre, the founder of the College 
of Physicians, became Professor of 
Medicine at Padua. Colet, Dean of 
S. Paul’s, founded S. Paul’s School in 
London and Lilly edited a Greek 
grammar whcih continued long in 
use. 

In Italy, however, the progress of 
learning and art was accompanied 
by luxury and dissipation. A great 
preacher arose in the person of a 
Dominican Monk named Savanarola 
and his sermons in Florence attract- 
ed attention everywhere. But his 
preaching developed along political 
and socialistic lines and brought him 
into conflict with the worst of the 
Popes, Alexander VI. We are told 
that although Savanarola_ greatly 
vexed and defied him, yet he treated 
him with great forbearance. But 
Savonarola was excommunicated, de- 
graded, i. e. deprived of his Orders, 
hung like a felon, and his remains 
burned to ashes. Truly Rome is se- 
vere towards her children, although 
you will be told that that church did 
not execute Savonarola and others. 
It is quite true. The Church deliv- 
ered them to the secular power and 
the secular power killed them. Do 
you see any difference in this? I 
don’t. If a man takes a canary and, 
not wanting to kill it himself, gives 
it to the cat, it is all the same to 
the canary. Which ought to be hung, 
the cat or the man? 


The new learning was adopted 
-at Oxford and Erasmus went 
from that university to Cam- 
bridge to be Professor of Divin- 


ity and while there prepared his 
great work, his Edition of the Greek 
New Testiment which was published 
at Basle in 1526, thus. opening up a 
new era in what is known as Bibli- 
cal Criticism. But he did other 
things. While staying in London he 
wrote a book called “The Praise of 
Folly,’ in which he exposed the fol- 
lies of the Roman Church and the 
system of indulgences. 

Yet, he lived and died a Roman 
Catholic. He was possibly not aware 
to what extent he furthered the Ref- 
ormation, 

I will not describe the state of 
the Roman Church at this time in 
words of my own but in the words 
of Bellarmine, Bishop of Capus, who 
was a Cardinal and nephew of a 
Pope. 

He says of it: “There is a com- 
plete abandonment of equity in ec- 


clesiastical judgments, ne dicipline 
in morals, no erudition in sacred lit- 
erature, in divine things no rever- 
ence; religion almost extinct.” 

I might say more, but it is a dis- 
may story and I only refer to it at 
all because otherwise we could not 


understand the great religious ques- — 


tions of today; and also because we 
are told that out of that church 
there can be no salvation. At the 
very time I am writing the Roman 
Catholic papers in New York are 
speaking not only bitterly, but un- 
truthfully of Bishop Manning of New 
York and the Cathedral which is be- 
ing built, as you may have read. 

Reform in the Roman Church was 
recognised as absolutely necessary. 
It came up at the election of every 
Pope from Gregory VII to Leo X. 
Every one promised, if elected, to 
promote that reform and every one, 
when elected, made the same excuse 
for not doing it. They would not 
act themselves, the Councils called 
for the purpose took no action, and 
so confusion and turmoil arose; 
things became worse until at length 
Luther arose. 

Now, just here, you must be care- 
ful how you form your judgment. 

Some people say that the Reforma- — 
tion was the best thing that ever 
happened for the Church; others say 
it was the worst. Well, it was nei- 
ther. It was like house cleaning. 
Some complain because things they 
like are thrown away, cthers rejoice 
because they are thrown away. That 
always happens in house cleaning 
and it always happens in reform 
work. 

So try and think reasonably about 
all this reform for it went on for 
centuries and is going on still and 
the results have been both good and 
bad. 

But I must return to Luther. Lu- 
ther was no more the father of the 
Reformation than Washington was 
the father of the Revolution. Both 
were leaders in the respective move- 
ments but they would have arisen if 
Luther and Washington had never 
been born. The immediate cause of 


the revolt of Luther was the sale of { 


Indulgences. 
I do not know a clearer Roman 
Catholic writer than the late Cardi- 


nal Gibbons and this is how he ex- i 


plains an Indulgence: 


“An Indulgence is simply a remis- 
sion in whole or in part through the 
superabundant merits of Jesus Christ 


and His Saints of the temporal pun- — 
ishment due to God on account of — 
sin after the guilt and eternal pun- 


ishment have been remitted.” 


But the Indulgences against which : 
Luther protested were not merely re- — 
lief from temporal punishments but — 
from penalties in the world to come. — 


These Indulgences were the scandal 


of Europe during the 14th, 15th and ~ 


16th Centuries and what they meant 
was, in plain English, this: 
the commutation 
of the penalty due for wrong doing. 
If a man had committed a crime or 


a sin he could buy release from pun- 
ishment here, if he were living; and — 
his friends could buy it for him if 


he were dead. 


3 Yours faithfully, 
—FRANCIS R. BATEMAN. 


It was — 
into money value — 
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